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FORT MONROE IN THE CIVIL WAR 


Fort Monroe was one of the few forts 
in the South not captured by the Confeder- 
ates during the Civil War. Designed by the 
noted French military engineer, General 
Simon Bernard, it was the most powerful 
enclosed fortification in this country. Situ- 
ated on the tip of Old Point Comfort, it con- 
trolled the entrance into Hampton Roads, 
which enabled it to blockade the great South- 
ern ports of Norfolk and Richmond. The 
United States Government was determined 
to hold Fort Monroe at all costs. Immediate- 
ly after the fall of Fort Sumter on April 14, 
1861, the War Department began to rush 
troops to Fort Monroe by boat, which was 
the only means of communication open. 
Among the first to arrive were the Third 
and Fourth Massachusetts Militia, the First 
Vermont Militia and the Second and Seventh 
New York Volunteers. This last regiment, 
composed largely of Germans, was also 
known as the “Steuben Rifles.” Soon came 
“Duryee’s Zouaves” (Fifth New York Vol- 
unteers), whose uniforms copied from the 
famous French Zouaves—turbans, short blue 
jackets, baggy red trousers and white leg- 
gings—contributed additional color to an al- 
ready colorful scene. 

Within six weeks the strength of the 
garrison had been increased from a scant 
400 to 6,000 officers and men. No more than 
1,400 could be contained inside the fort, so 
the overflow went into camp on the Segar 
farm at the north end of the bridge across 
Mill Creek where the present borough of 
Phoebus now stands. This new encampment 
was called Camp Hamilton. By its prompt 
and decisive action in reinforcing Fort Mon- 
roe the United States assured for itself an im- 
pregnable base for the organization of mili- 
tary and naval operations in the very heart 
of the Confederacy, no more than eighty 
miles southeast of Richmond! 

While this force was being built up at 
Fort Monroe the Confederates had been 
erecting a battery on Sewell’s Point (present- 
day Naval Base) on the opposite shore of 
Hampton Roads, three and a half miles 
distant. They also erected a battery at Pig 
Point to command the Nansemond River. 
To counter this last move, Major General 
Benjamin F. Butler, in command at Fort 
Monroe, sent three regiments of infantry 
and a detachment of artillery to Newport 
News, which was occupied without opposi- 
tion on May 27. On the high ground south 
of the present shipyard they threw up an 


LIEUTENANT JOHN T. GREBLE 
“Who bravely fell at his gun.” 


entrenched camp, which was named Camp 
Butler. A battery of four 8-inch Columbiads 
was erected to command the entrance to the 
James River. 


BUTLER AND THE “CONTRABANDS” 


General Butler was a man of ingenious 
ideas and great self-confidence. He was 
very much given to acting on his own initia- 
tive. In Maryland, whence he had come to 
Fort Monroe, he had greatly alarmed Presi- 
dent Lincoln by occupying Baltimore at a 
time when Lincoln was anxious to keep Mary- 
land from seceding. He was now to distin- 
guish himself by a forensic exploit. On May 
23 three slaves from the neighboring town 
of Hampton sought refuge at Fort Monroe. 
Union generals elsewhere had been turning 
away escaped slaves or even allowing their 
owners to come into the lines to repossess 
them. General Butler, however, kept the 
Negroes and put them to work in the Quar- 
termaster Department. When their owner, 
Colonel Charles K. Mallory of Hampton, 
heard that the men were at Fort Monroe, 
he sent an emissary, Major John B. Cary, 
to demand their return under the Fugitive 
Slave Law. General Butler, who was a lawyer 


forces pushed on, they were met 
by a devastating fire, which drove 
them back in confusion. The 
Union losses were 18 killed, 53 
wounded and 5 missing. The 
Confederate losses were slight: 1 
killed, 7 wounded. The lone Con- 
federate killed was Private Henry 
L. Wyatt, First North Carolina 
Volunteers. 

_Among those killed on the 
Union side was Lieutenant John 
T. Greble of the Second U. S. 
Artillery, the first Regular Army 
officer to die in battle in the 
Civil War. Adso killed was Major 
Theodore Winthrop, U. S. Vol- 
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HAMPTON 


The town of Hamp- 
ton, which was at that 
time about three miles 
from Fort Monroe, had 
been occupied on July 
1. After the Battle of 
Bull Run, the War De- 
partment transferred 
three regiments from 
Fort Monroe to rein- 
force the Washington 
area. With the garri- 
son again weakened. 
General Butler ordered 
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the night. This craft 
had been constructed 
in great haste to meet 
the Merrimack. The 
two ironclads pounded 
one another savagely 
for about four hours 
in a contest which 
many consider to have 
been a draw. After 
the battle, the Merri- 
mack retired to Nor- 
folk Navy Yard for re- 
pairs and did not come 
out into Hampton 
Roads again until April 
11, 1862. 
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but futile charge. The Battle of 
a : 2 Big Bethel which occurred on June 

iene 10, 1861, attracted great attention, 
Harper’s Weekly for it was the first notable land 


nother offensive a- 
gainst Richmond the 
Confederate capital. 
President Lincoln was 


ty to set fire to the 
town on August 7, 
1861, to prevent its re- 
occupation by the Un- 
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BATTLE OF BIG BETHEL 


Despite a spirited charge by Duryee’s Zouaves, 
the Union forces were repulsed with heavy losses. 


in civilian life, refused to surrender the fugitives 
on the ground that they were “contraband of war” 
and as such he had confiscated them. Major Cary 
contended that Butler had a “constitutional obli- 
gation” to return the escaped slaves. However, 
Butler replied that he was under no obligation to 
uphold the constitutional rights of citizens of a 
foreign country, which Virginia now claimed to be. 

The news of this extraordinary happening 
spread quickly throughout the countryside. In a 
twinkling Fort Monroe was besieged by a horde 
of runaway slaves, men, women and children, 
seeking admission to “de freedom fort.” With 
hundreds of these people on his hands, General 
Butler appealed to the War Department for in- 
structions. He was ordered to house and feed the 
escaped slaves and to put the able-bodied ones to 
work. Eventually the United States Government 
backed up General Butler’s unique legal interpre- 
tation and all other Union commanders were in- 
structed to give refuge to runaway slaves. All 
such fugitives were thenceforth known as “con- 
trabands.” 


BIG BETHEL 


Up to now the war had‘been a lark with forag- 
ing parties, fun in camp, and letters and parcels 
from home. True, there had been some midnight 
alarms and numerous scouting expeditions, but 
the elusive enemy always melted away. The men. 
were becoming restless and “spoiling for a fight,” 
as some put it. They were soon to have a taste 
of the real thing. 

On June 9, 1861, word was received that the 
Confederates had established an outpost at Little 
Bethel about eight miles northwest of Fort Mon- 
roe. One column of troops was sent from Camp 
Hamilton and another from Camp Butler (New- 
port News) with orders to converge near Little 
Bethel, which they were to attack at daybreak. 
By some confusion the men from Newport News 
fired upon the men from Camp Hamilton, killing 
and wounding a number. Alerted by this gunfire, 
the Confederates at Little Bethel fell back to a 
strong battery at Big Bethel. When the Union 


battle of the Civil War. General 
Butler had to bear the onus of this 
unsuccessful skirmish and in later 
years his political enemies loved 
to taunt him with references to 
Big Bethel. 


AERIAL OBSERVATION 


Fort Monroe, Camp Hamilton, the Rip Raps 
(later called Fort Wool), and Camp Butler at 
Newport News were lone Union outposts in the 
heart of Confederate territory. To the south were 
Confederate batteries on Sewell’s Point, on Craney 
Island at the mouth of the Elizabeth River and 
on Pig Point at the mouth of the Nansemond River. 
There were Confederate troops around Norfolk. 
To the west were the vast reaches of the James 
River, which could give thoroughfare to forces 
coming from Richmond. The territory to the 
north of Fort Monroe, beyond Newmarket Creek, 
was ranged over by forces from Yorktown, ele- 
ments of which had defeated the Union forces at 
Big Bethel on June 10. Disturbing rumors filtered 
into Fort Monroe of overwhelming numbers of 
troops in all these places. General Butler felt 
that an aerial reconnaisance would give him more 
accurate knowledge of the strength and disposition 
of the Confederate forces around him. 

Acting entirely on his own _ responsibility, 
General Butler engaged John La Mountain, the 
well-known civilian balloonist, to act as an 
aerial observer. La Mountain arrived at Fort 
Monroe on July 23, 1861, bringing his own two 
balloons. Beginning July 25 La Mountain made 
repeated ascensions to observe Confederate po- 
sitions. Surveying the territory over a radius of 
thirty miles, the balloonist determined that the 
strength of the surrounding Confederate forces 
was much less than had been rumored. On Aug- 
ust 3, 1861, La Mountain made his first ascent 
from the deck of a ship in Hampton Roads. His 
balloon was inflated and placed on board of the 
gunboat Fanny and secured to the stern by mooring 
ropes attached to a windlass. The Fanny then 
steamed out into the channel opposite Sewall’s 
Point, where La Mountain ascended to a height of 
2,000 feet, making careful observations of the Con- 
federate positions. The Fanny thus became the first 
aircraft carrier. (Thaddeus S. C. Lowe did not 
make his ascent from the deck of his balloon 
barge, the G. W. P. Custis, until November 12, 1861.) 


ion forces. Hampton, 
which dated from 1610, 
was almost. entirely 
destroyed. 

The War  Depart- 
ment now felt that 
there was needed at 
Fort Monroe a Regu- 
lar Army commander 
of long experience and high rank. However, 
there was a great shortage of such officers because 
so many of the pre-war U. S. Army officers had 
been Southerners, who resigned when their states 
seceded. In its extremity the United States Gov- 
ernment called upon the venerable Major General 
John E. Wool, a veteran of the War of 1812 and 
the Mexican War of 1846-1848. General Wool, 
who was living in Troy, New York, responded 
to his country’s call, arriving at Fort Monroe on 
August 17, 1861. At this time, General Wool was 
over seventy-seven years of age! By the end of 
the year General Wool had under his command 
1,453 officers and men at Fort Monroe, 187 at the 
Rip Raps, 5,427 at Camp Hamilton (Mill Creek) 
and 4,054 at Camp Butler (Newport News). 


BATTLE OF THE IRONCLADS 


The Norfolk Navy Yard had been burned on 
April 20, 1861, by a party of 370 men from Fort 
Monroe led by Commodore Hiram Paulding of the 
United States Navy and Captain Horatio G. Wright 
of the U. S. Engineers. The object was to pre- 
vent its use by the Confederates, but this opera- 
tion was not wholly successful. The Southerners 
raised the steam frigate Merrimack which had been 
scuttled and partly burned, and converted her into 
an ironclad and renamed her the Virginia. On 
March 8, 1862, the Merrimack (Virginia) steamed 
out of the Elizabeth River. If she could destroy 
the Union fleet of wooden vessels in Hampton 
Roads, Fort Monroe could be starved into surren- 
der. 

The Merrimack easily destroyed the Cumber- 
land and Congress off Newport News. The Minn- 
esota, which ran aground in the channel at ebb 
tide, was temporarily beyond range of the guns 
of the ironclad. The St. Lawrence and Roanoke 
turned back to Fort Monroe. When the Mer- 
rimack returned next morning, March 9, to finish 
off the Minnesota, she found her protected by the 
Union ironclad Monitor, which had arrived during 
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STRATEGIC SITUATION IN 1861 
The four Union garrisons are underscored. 


in favor of an overland 
advance, but Major 
General George B. Mc- 
Clellan preferred a 
waterborne approach. 
McClellan landed the 
Army of the Potomac 
at Fort Monroe and be- 
gan his advance up the 
Virginia Peninsula on April 4, 1862. At Yorktown 
he found the Confederates behind powerful forti- 
fications. He laid siege to the place and called on 
Commodore Louis M. Goldsborough for naval sup- 
port. However, the Commodore, busy watching 
the Merrimack, sent only a few small gunboats, 
which could not stand up to the powerful Confed- 
erate land batteries at Yorktown and Gloucester 
Point. The great offensive against Richmond was 
stalled with McClellan’s 100,000 men sitting before 
Yorktown and Goldsborough’s powerful fleet tied 
up in Hampton Roads by the Confederate ironclad 
Merrimack. 

After delaying McClellan before Yorktown for 
one month, the Confederates suddenly evacuated 
their fortifications during the night. A battle took 
place next day, May 5, at Williamsburg between 
the retreating Confederates and the pursuing Union 
forces. The Confederates resumed their retreat 
toward Richmond with McClellan toiling after them 
through the swamps of the Chickahominy River. 
On May 6 Lincoln arrived at Fort Monroe and find- 
ing the Union fleet still immobilized by the Mer- 
rimack, he ordered an attack on Norfolk to deprive 
the Confederate ironclad of its base. On May 9 
troops from Fort Monroe were landed at Ocean 
View from where they marched on Norfolk. No 
resistance was encountered, the Confederates hav- 
ing evacuated the city, which was surrendered by 
the mayor to General Wool on May 10. Early on 
the morning of May 11, the Merrimack was blown 
up by her crew to prevent capture. Lincoln re- 
turned to Washington that same day. 
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LEE SAVES RICHMOND 


General McClellan’s mighty Army of the 
Potomac got within six miles of Richmond. An 
indecisive battle was fought at Fair Oaks-Seven 
Pines on May 31-June 1, 1862, in which the Con- 
federate commander, General Joseph E. Johnston, 
was seriously wounded. McClellan let the weeks 
slip by without striking again. During this time 


the new Confederate commander, General Robert 
Ek. Lee, made plans for an overwhelming attack on 
the Army of the Potomac. During the bloody 
Seven Days’ Battles, which began June 25, 1862, 
Lee struck McClellan again and again. McClellan 
retreated to the banks of the James River, where, 
on July 1, at Malvern Hill, he repulsed his relent- 
less pursuer with massed artillery and the sup- 
port of Union gunboats on the river. He then 
withdrew down the James River to Harrison’s 
Landing. On August 3, 1862, the Army of the 
Potomac was ordered to return to Northern Vir- 
ginia and it gloomily retraced its steps down the 
Virginia Peninsula to take ship again. 


NOT A TITHE OF THEM 


Fort Monroe had another change of com- 
mander in 1862. The venerable General Wool was 
assigned to command of the Department of the 
East at New York City on June 2. Several months 
before his departure the name of the island fort 
on the south side of the channel opposite Fort 
Monroe, on the Rip Raps shoal, was changed from 
Fort Calhoun to Fort Wool, to honor this aged 
veteran, who had responded to his country’s call. 
Wool was succeeded by another elderly officer, 
John A. Dix, who, although a major general of 
Volunteers, had once been a Regular Army officer. 
The Department of Virginia, of which Fort Monroe 
was headquarters, now included, in addition to 
Fort Wool, Camp Hamilton, and Camp Butler, the 
Union garrisons at Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, 
Yorktown, Gloucester Point, and Williamsburg. 

The first act of General Dix was to relax the 
annoying restrictions on trade with Norfolk. He 
ordered that dealers be permitted to take provis- 
ions to Norfolk and Portsmouth, provided the goods 
were sold at the same prices as in Baltimore, to 
prevent profiteering. This was an immense relief 
to the people of these two cities, who had been 
suffering for want of the necessities of life. This 
relaxation was not accomplished without difficulty, 
for the Secretary of the Navy instructed Rear Ad- 
miral Samuel P. Lee, who had succeeded Com- 
modore Goldsborough as commander of the Union 
fleet in Hampton Roads, to allow no traffic what- 
ever with Norfolk and Portsmouth. However, Gen- 
eral Dix, who had been a lawyer and statesman 
in civilian life, eventually carried his point by 
arguing that the naval blockade did not apply to 
Norfolk and Portsmouth, which, being occupied by 
Union troops, were no longer insurrectionary areas. 

Political prisoners at Fort Wool were released 
by General Dix in August, 1862. He said, “I am.. 
satisfied that they have committed no act of hosti- 
lity against the United States. That they sym- 
pathize with the insurgents there is no doubt; but 
if we undertake to arrest all such persons, our 
forts and prisons would not contain a tithe of them. 
So long as they continue quietly about their busi- 
ness they should not be molested ... Imprisonment 
at Fort Wool is a most severe punishment at this 
season. The water is bad and the heat is intense; 
and no citizen should be sent there for a light cause, 
and without pretty clear evidence of guilt.” 


SIEGE OF SUFFOLK 


Very soon after the fall of Norfolk in May 1862, 
the town of Suffolk, which lay about twenty miles 
southwest, was occupied by a Union garrison of 
7,000 men. There was good reason, for Suffolk 
was of strategic importance. It was situated at 
the head of the Nansemond, a navigable river which 
emptied into the James. The town was served by 
two important railroads: The Norfolk & Peters- 
burg and The Seaboard & Roanoke. In addition, 


it was connected by the Jericho Canal and Lake 
Drummond to the Dismal Swamp Canal, an im- 
portant means of communication between South- 
eastern Virginia and the Sounds of North Carolina. 

The Union forces threw up a strong system of 
fortifications around Suffolk. Numerous expedi- 
tions were sent out to harass the Confederates in 
the region of the Blackwater River. Early in 
February 1863, the Ninth Corps was transferred 
from the Army of the Potomac to N ewport News, 
aS a diversionary maneuver. The Confederates 
were led to believe that an important movement 
against Richmond, by way of Suffolk, was in the 
making. Lieutenant General James Longstreet 
was detached from Lee’s army in Northern Vir- 
ginia to meet the supposed threat. 

Advancing from the Blackwater River, Long- 
Street attacked Suffolk on April 11, 1863, but be- 
ing repulsed, he laid siege to the place. The fight- 
ing was fierce and deeds of daring were perform- 
ed on both sides. On April 14 batteries erected 
by the Confederates on the banks of the Nanse- 
mond River made a heavy attack on Union gun- 
boats. The Union forces retaliated by making a 
combined land and water attack on Battery Huger 
at the mouth of the West Branch, which resulted 
in its capture on April 19. On May 4, after a siege 
of twenty-four days, Longstreet withdrew to re- 
join General Lee in Northern Virginia. The Con- 
federate besiegers of Suffolk numbered: about 
20,000; the Union defenders under Major General 
John J. Peck totaled about 25,000 men. It is stated 
that the Confederates suffered 500 killed and 
wounded, and 400 captured. The Union losses 
are given as 44 killed and 202 wounded. 


UNION OFFICER SHOOTS UNION OFFICER! 

During the Siege of Suffolk occurred a tragic 
incident which has never been explained to the 
complete satisfaction of everyone. On April 12, 
between two and three o’clock in the morning, 
Lieutenant Colonel Edgar A. Kimball, command- 
ing officer of Hawkins’ Zouaves (Ninth New York 
Volunteers), challenged a body of mounted men 
near the headquarters of Brigadier General Mich- 
ael Corcoran. These men identified themselves 
as “General Corcoran and staff,” but refused to 
give the countersign. 

A violent argument ensued. Colonel Kimball 
exclaimed that they would not pass without giv- 
ing the countersign. He drew his sword. There- 
upon, General Corcoran drew his pistol and killed 
Colonel Kimball instantly. Corcoran contended 
afterward that he did not know who the challenger 
was and he stated the latter refused to give his 
identity. When this officer drew his sword, Cor- 
coran believed his life was in danger and he acted 
accordingly. He was shocked to learn, he said, that 
he had killed Lieutenant Colonel Kimball, an of:- 
ficer whom he had never met but whom he re- 
spected because of his reputation. 


RICHMOND MENACED AGAIN 


When General Lee began his invasion of Penn- 
Sylvania in June 1863, General Dix was ordered 
to send all available troops from Fort Monroe and 
Norfolk up the York River to threaten Richmond. 
With 18,000 men Dix advanced to White House 
on the Pamunkey River from where he sent. out 
a number of columns. One of these attained a 
point about ten miles north of Richmond, burned 
railroad bridges, tore up track, and captured some 
prisoners. In addition, it compelled the Confeder- 
ates to hold troops around Richmond that would 
otherwise have been sent to reinforce General Lee 
on the eve of the Battle of Gettysburg. 

Among the prisoners was Brigadier General 


EMBARKING TO ATTACK NORFOLK 


The Mariners Museum 


Sketch made at Fort Monroe by George Kaiser of the 10th New York Volunteers. 


William H. F. (“Rooney”) Lee, a son of General 
Robert E. Lee, who had been convalescing from 
a severe leg wound at “Hickory Hill” in Hanover 
County. “Rooney” Lee was carried to Fort Mon- 
roe, where he was held as a hostage for the good 
treatment of two Union officers in Libby Prison, 
Richmond, who had been selected by lot to be ex- 
ecuted in retaliation for the execution of two Con- 
federate officers in Kentucky. 

The threat to hang “Rooney” Lee saved the 
lives of the two Union officers in Libby Prison, 
Captain Henry W. Sawyer and Captain John M. 
Flinn. “Rooney” Lee was then given the free- 
dom of the fort, and he was a very popular figure 
during the summer and fall of 1863. When General 
Benjamin F. Butler arrived at Fort Monroe in No- 
vember, he was startled to see a Confederate of- 
ficer watching regimental parade. This was 
“Rooney” Lee. Very soon afterwards, “Rooney” 
Lee was transferred to the military prison at Fort 
Lafayette in New York Harbor. He was finally 
exchanged in early 1864. 


TORPEDOES ON THE JAMES 


During 1863 there were two changes of con 
manders at Fort Monroe. General Dix was sent 
to New York City to relieve General Wool at the 
time of the Draft Riots in July. His place at Fort 
Monroe was taken by Major General John G. Fos- 
ter, a vigorous fighting man, who, although only 
a major in the Regular Army, held a commission 
as major general of Volunteers. Foster had been 
at Fort Sumter in 1861. He had distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Roanoke Island in 1862 and 
in the subsequent operations in North Carolina. 

While at Fort Monroe General Foster made a 
reconnaissance up the James River with a naval 
expedition commanded by Captain Guert Ganse- 
voort. Leaving Hampton Roads on August 4, 1863, 
they proceeded without serious incident to Dutch 
Gap. This was only about ten miles from the out- 
skirts of Richmond! A little way above this place, 
opposite Cox’s Landing, two torpedoes (mines) ex- 
ploded under the starboard bow of the gunboat 
Barney, which was carrying General Foster, his 
staff and Captain Gansevoort. The torpedoes pro- 
duced a terrific blast, lifting the bow of the Barney 
about ten feet in the air and tearing her planking. 
A great column of water shot high in the air, and 
falling down on the Barney’s deck, washed about 
twenty of her crew overboard. Most of these were 
rescued. 

The torpedoes consisted of 500 pounds of pow- 
der placed in tanks and fired by an electric con- 


nection on shore. This operation was in charge of 
Lieutenant Hunter Davidson of the Confederate 
Navy. The Barney was taken in tow by the Co- 
hasset. On the way back down the river the ex- 
pedition was fired on by a Confederate shore bat- 
tery supported by infantry. The Barney was dis- 
abled by a shot through her boiler and drifted 
ashore, but the Cohasset got her off. Farther down 
at Turkey Island Bend, they were again fired on 
by the Confederates. The Sangamon, an ironclad, 
was relatively immune, but the wooden Barney and 
Cohasset were roughly handled. The expedition 
returned to Fort Monroe on the morning of the 7th, 
with three men killed and three wounded. 


IN TROUBLE AT SMITHFIELD 


In November 1863, Foster was succeeded by 
General Butler, who had been reassigned to com- 
mand of the Department. This was now known as 
the Department of Virginia and North Carolina 
and included in addition to the Union garrisons in 
Southeastern .Virginia those in the North Carolina 
towns of Beaufort, New Bern, Plymouth and Wash- 
ington. The total strength of these garrisons was 
30,000 officers and men, of which 21,000 were in 
Virginia and 9,000 in North Carolina. 

The garrison at Fort Monroe consisted of nine 
companies of the Third Pennsylvania Heavy Ar- 
tillery, to which were added by the end of Decem- 
ber 1863 the Third Battalion, U. S. Veterans Re- 
serve Corps, the First U. S. Colored Cavalry, and 
Graham’s Naval Brigade. This last was a fleet of 
army gunboats commanded by Brigadier General 
Charles K. Graham, U. S. Volunteers, a former 
naval officer. It was manned by members of the 
Third Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery. 

This aggressive little fleet scoured the rivers 
and inlets of Southeastern Virginia, fighting many 
brisk engagements with lurking Confederate for- 
ces on the James, Chickahominy and Nansemond 
Rivers. One of the most notable of these encoun- 
ters took place at Smithfield on February 1, 1864, 
when an expedition from Fort Monroe was attack- 
ed by an unexpectedly strong Confederate force. 
The Union landing party of ninety men was wiped 
out in a furious battle in the streets of Smithfield. 
The army gunboat Smith Briggs, which came to 
their assistance, was destroyed by the Confederate 
artillery. 


CAVALRY RAIDS 


The country between Williamsburg and the 
outskirts of Richmond was what we today would 


call a no man’s land, ranged over by both Union 
and Confederate pickets. Many a skirmish there 
was. On December 13, 1863, a Union force made a 
surprise attack on a Confederate camp at Charles 
City Court House about twenty miles northwest of 
Williamsburg. The Confederates, who were in the 
midst of their Sunday morning inspection, made 
a spirited resistance, but were driven into two 
wooden buildings, where they were forced to sur- 
render. Captured were 8 officers, 82 men, 55 horses 
and 3 mules, which were brought to Williamsburg. 
One of the Confederate soldiers turned out to be a 
young woman dressed as a man. 

Fort Monroe with its dependent garrisons was 
a place of refuge for hard-pressed raiders from the 
Army of the Potomac in Northern Virginia. Dur- 
ing the Chancellorsville Campaign in May 1863, a 
large force of Union cavalry under Major General 
George Stoneman crossed the Rappahannock and 
Rapidan Rivers, penetrating to Louisa Court House. 
Here the raiders fanned out, tearing up railroad 
tracks, destroying telegraph lines, burning railroad 
stations water tanks and bridges. Two columns 
under Colonel Judson Kilpatrick and Lieutenant 
Colonel Hasbrouck Davis raided the area north of 
Richmond and then made their way eastward in 
the direction of the Gloucester Peninsula, leaving 
a trail of destruction behind them. Outdistancing 
the pursuing Confederates, the raiders attained 
the safety of the Union garrison at Gloucester 
Point, just across the York River from Yorktown, 
after a five-day ride of nearly 200 miles. 

Early in 1864 General Butler received word 
from Miss Elizabeth Van Lew, the Union arch-spy 
in Richmond, that the time was ripe for a raid 
on the city to liberate Union prisoners and 
to disrupt communications. A force was organ- 
ized by Brigadier General Isaac J. Wistar of the 
Yorktown garrison and a surprise raid was attempt- 
ed on February 7. When Wistar’s men reached 
Bottom’s Bridge, a crossing over the Chickahom- 
iny River ahout twelve miles from the outskirts 
of Richmond, they found the Confederates ready 
for them. The raiders fell back with the defenders 
in hot pursuit. It was learned that the Confeder- 
ates had been forewarned by William Boyle, a 
Union soldier who had escaped from the guard- 
house at Williamsburg and made his way into their 
lines. Boyle had been sentenced to death for kill- 
ing an officer but the execution had been stayed 
by order of President Lincoln. 


BUTLER REPRIMANDS LINCOLN! 


The rage of General Butler was without bounds. 
He held President Lincoln personally responsible 
for the failure of Wistar’s raid. Butler was not 
a man to keep his feelings to himself. He by-pass- 
ed his immediate superior, Major General Henry 
W. Halleck, for whom he had only a supreme con- 
tempt. He even by-passed the fiery and abusive 
Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton. 

Butler sent a telegram straight to President 
Lincoln, reading as follows, “Fort Monroe, Febru- 
ary 8, 1864—10:55 pm. Hon. Abraham Lincoln, 
President of the United States: After much pre- 
paration I made a raid on Richmond to release our 
prisoners there... Finding the enemy was inform- 
ed and prepared, we were obliged to retire. The 
flag-of-truce boat came down from Richmond today, 
bringing a copy of the Examiner, in which it is said 
that they were prepared for us from information 
received from a Yankee deserter. Who that desert- 
er was that gave the information you will see by a 
dispatch just received by me from General Wistar. 
I send it to you that you may see how your clem- 
ency has’ been misplaced. I desire that you will 
revoke your order suspending executions in this 


department. Please answer by telegraph.” 
Butler’s insolent telegram must have produced 
the desired effect on Lincoln, for Thomas Abraham, 
the guard who had allowed Boyle to escape, was 
court-martialed and condemned to be shot. The 
execution, which took place at Yorktown on March 
7, 1864, was conducted with the elaborate ceremony 
of the time. The condemned man’s regiment was 
drawn up in hollow square. He was then brought 
out accompanied by the chaplain, the firing squad 
and his coffin. The man about to die was very 
cool, gazing about him with apparent unconcern. 
The sentence was read and the firing squad took its 
position. The prisoner knelt in prayer with the 
chaplain. On arising, his eyes were covered by a 
bandage. He shook hands with the chaplain and 
the officers, after which he seated himself com- 
fortably on the coffin. Then came the commands, 
“Ready! Aim! Fire!” The man threw up his 
hands and fell back across the coffin, dead. 


KILPATRICK-DAHLGREN RAID 


Some weeks after Wistar’s failure, Kilpatrick, 
now a brigadier general, attempted a raid on Rich- 
mond. His second in command was the 22-year-old 
Colonel Ulric Dahlgren. The primary objectives 
ef what has come to be called Kilpatrick-Dahlgren 
Raid were to liberate the Union prisoners on Belle 
Isle and in Libby Prison, to disrupt communica- 
tions and to distribute President Lincoln’s amnes- 
ty proclamation. The raiders, who were in two 
columns led by Kilpatrick and Dahlgren respec- 
tively, crossed the Rapidan River at Ely’s Ford 
on February 28, 1864. Two days later, March 1, 
they were before Richmond. They failed to get 
beyond the outer defenses of the city and were 
driven off separately. Kilpatrick and his men, 
harassed by fiercely pursuing Confederates man- 
aged to escape down the Virginia Peninsula. They 
were met at New Kent Court, House by troops of 
the Fort Monroe command, who escorted them 
into the Union lines at Williamsburg. Dahlgren 
was less fortunate. He attempted to gain the 
safety of the Union garrison at Gloucester Point, 
as Kilpatrick had done in 1863, but was ambushed 
and killed by the Confederates in King and Queen 
County on the night of March 2. 

The Confederates stated they found on Dahl- 
gren’s body papers containing instructions to burn 
Richmond and to kill President Jefferson Davis 
and the members of his Cabinet. Northern officials 
challenged the authenticity of the papers. Dahl- 
gren’s body was brought to Richmond where it 
was given temporary burial. President Davis final- 
Jy agreed to send the body to Fort Monroe for deli- 
very to the young officer’s father, Rear Admiral 
John A. Dahlgren. However, when the grave was 
opened the body was gone, having been spirited 
away by persons belonging to the secret organiza- 
tion of Miss Elizabeth Van Lew. Not until after 
the war was the body disinterred from its secret 
grave on the farm of a Union sympathizer near 
Richmond. It was then taken North for reburial. 


PRISONERS OF WAR 


Fort Monroe was also the goal of Union pris- 
oners of war who escaped from Richmond. These 
would travel through the countryside at night, hid- 
ing by day, and depending for food and directions 
upon friendly Negroes and occasional white Union 
sympathizers. Once the fugitives reached the vicin- 
ity of Williamsburg, they were picked up by Union 
cavalry patrols and brought into the lines, where 
after a rest they would be sent on down to Fort 
Monroe. 


Confederate prisoners of war were not held 
permanently at Fort Monroe, but were transfer- 
red as soon as possible to the large Union prison 
camp at Point Lookout, Maryland. While at Fort 
Monroe the prisoners were kept in a stockade at 
Camp Hamilton on the north shore of Mill Creek. 
Smaller numbers might be held in one of the 
magazines in the wall of Fort Monroe, as was Sid- 
ney Lanier, the Southern poet. 

When General Butler assumed the title of Com- 
missioner of Exchange 
in December 1863, the 
Confederates refused 
to deal with him be- 
eause he had been “out- 
lawed” by President 
Jefferson Davis of the 
Confederate States. In 
spite of this, Butler 
sent a boatload of 500 
Confederate prisoners 
to City Point with an 
offer to exchange them 
for a like number of 
Union Prisoners. He 
knew that when these 
men were brought ‘ 
within sight of their i 
own people, the Con- ( 1862) 
federate authorities. 
would not dare to send 
them back to captivity. 
In this way the artful 
Butler compelled the 
Confederates to deal 
with him, and finally 
their Agent of Ex- 
change, Judge Robert 
Ould, was sent to Fort 
Monroe to confer with the General in late March 
1864. 

General Butler’s satisfaction was of short dura- 
tion, for in mid-April 1864, Lieutenant General 
Grant issued orders which virtually stopped all 
exchange of able-bodied prisoners. The truth of the 
matter is that General Grant was quite content 
to have it stopped, for he believed the exchange of 
prisoners would only prolong the war. As he 
wrote to Butler, “If we commence a system of ex- 
change which liberates all prisoners taken, we wiil 
have to fight on until the entire South is exter- 
minated.”’ 


GRANT AT FORT MONROE 


Grant spent three days at Fort Monroe, April 
1-3, 1864, outlining to Genera] Butler his plans for 
the coming spring campaign. Recently arrived 
from the Western theater of operations, General 
Grant had been given supreme command of all 
the Union armies. He was resolved to win the war 
by every means at his disposal, taking full advant- 
age of the numerical superiority of the Union 
armies. There would be three major operations. 
Grant would strike Lee’s army in Northern Vir- 
ginia. Butler would advance from Fort Monroe 
along the south bank of the James River to threaten 
Richmond and its lines of communication from the 
south. Major General William T. Sherman would 
invade Georgia from Tennessee to destroy the food 
supply of the Confederacy. 

Grant especially enjoined Butler to capture 
and hold City Point (present-day Hopewell, Vir- 
ginia). Butler organized the Army of the James 
from troops in his own Department, to which was 
joined the Tenth Corps sent up from the Depart- 
ment of the South. Totaling about 30,000 men, the 
Army of the James sailed from Fort Monroe on 
May 5, 1864. Landing that same day on the south 


AMPHIBIOUS EXPEDITIONS ORGANIZED 
AT FT. MONROE 


Shore of the James River where it is joined by the 
Appomattox River, Butler seized City Point and 
Bermuda Hundred. The latter is a peninsula be- 
tween the two rivers. 

However, Butler did not attack the defenses of 
Richmond until May 13, which gave the Confeder- 
ates time to bring up reinforcements from the Car- 
Olinas. General Pierre G. T. Beauregard drove 
Butler back from Drewry’s Bluff to Bermuda Hund- 
red, where he prevented his further egress from 
the peninsula by erect- 
ing a line of fortifica- 
tions across its neck. 
As General Grant later 
said, “Butler’s army 
was as completely shut 
off from further oper- 
ations directly against 
Richmond as if it had 
been in a bottle strong- 
ly corked.” With But- 
ler thus contained, the 
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T tent ava Confederates were free 


(1861) to concentrate the main 
bulk of their forces 
against General Grant 
in Northern Virginia. 
Nevertheless, it must 
be stated that General 
Butler did capture and 
hold on to City Point, 
as instructed by Gen- 
eral Grant. City Point 
was destined to be of 
inestimable value to 
the Union § strategy. 
1861 - 1865 When Grant, = after 
weeks of bloody fight- 
ing, was unable to turn 
the right flank of Lee’s army and drive it into 
Richmond, he slipped across the James River 
(June 14, 1864) and joined forces with Butler. 
The little village of City Point, mushrooming into 
a great port, became Grant’s base for his Siege of 
Petersburg. 


AMPHIBIOUS EXPEDITIONS 


One of Lincoln’s first acts at the outbreak of 
the Civil War was to declare a blockade of the 
seceding states (April 19, 1861). This was more 
easily said than done, for the Confederate coast 
line, which extended from Virginia to Texas, was 
over 3,500 miles long. Union ships patrolling the 
South Atlantic coast had to steam hundreds of 
miles back to Fort Monroe for coal, water, ammuni- 
tion and naval supplies. Such comings and goings 
sapped the strength of the Union Navy. If the 
blockade was to be effective, footholds must be won 
along the Confederate coast for the establishment 
of naval and military bases. A series of joint 
military-naval expeditions was organized at Fort 
Monroe. Today these would be called amphibious 
expeditions. 

The expedition of General Butler and Commo- 
dore Silas H. Stringham, which sailed from Fort 
Monroe on August 26, 1861, captured the forts 
guarding Hatteras Inlet, North Carolina, on August 
29. This gave the Union forces control of the best 
entrance to the Sounds of North Carolina and en- 
abled them to suppress the privateers who had 
been darting out of the Sounds to prey on Northern 
shipping. 

The expedition of Brigadier General Thomas 
W. Sherman and Commodore Samuel F. Du Pont, 
which sailed on October 29, 1861, captured Port 
Royal, South Carolina, on November 7. The pos- 
session of this fine harbor meant that Union ships 
blockading the South Atlantic coast could be re- 


CONFEDERATE SUBMARINE 


It tackled the Minnesota! 


fueled and repaired without having to go all the 
the way back to Fort Monroe. From this base, 
secondary expeditions were organized against other 
points on the coast, such as Fernandina, Florida, 
— Pulaski, Georgia, and Charleston, South Car- 
olina. 

The expedition of Brigadier General Ambrose 
kK. Burnside and Commodore Goldsborough, which 
Sailed from Fort Monroe on January 11, 1862, ez- 
tended Union control of the Sounds of North Car- 
olina by capturing Roanoke Island on February 8. 
Subsequent operations led to the capture of Eliza- 
beth City, New Bern, Fort Macon, Plymouth, Wash- 
ington and Beaufort, North Carolina. Beaufort 
was used as a base for Union ships blockading the 
Confederate port of Wilmington, North Carolina. 

A most important expedition was that to New 
Orleans. The military contingent under General 
Butler sailed on February 25, 1862, the naval con- 
tingent under Captain (later Admiral) David G. 
Farragut having left Fort Monroe some three week 
earlier. Unable to silence the forts on the Missis- 
sippi River below New Orleans, Farragut fought 
past them in the early morning of April 24 and on 
April 25, appeared before the astounded city. How- 
ever, the defiant citizens could not be brought un- 
der control until the arrival of the military contin- 
gent under General Butler. The successful oc- 
cupation of New Orleans by this amphibious ex- 
pedition from Fort Monroe not only deprived the 
Confederates of a great port, but made possible mili- 
tary and naval operations which led to the open- 
ing of the Mississippi River and the splitting in two 
of the Confederacy. 

As General Grant’s siege of Petersburg drag- 
ged on month after month, it became imperative 
to close the port of Wilmington, North Carolina, 
a center of blockade-running: of supplies from, Eu- 
rope. Wilmington was protected by Fort Fisher 
at the mouth of the Cape Fear River. The first 
expedition, which sailed from Fort Monroe in De- 
cember 1864, under General Butler and Rear Ad- 
miral David D. Porter, failed to capture Fort Fish- 
er. General Grant had Butler relieved from active 
duty and sent a second expedition from Fort Mon- 
roe under command of Major General Alfred H. 
Terry. This expedition was highly successful. 
Fort Fisher was captured on January 15, 1865. 
This closed the port of Wilmington, the Confeder- 
acy’s last remaining gateway to the outside world. 
The fall of Petersburg was made inevitable. 


By means of these amphibious 
expeditions, organized at Fort 
Monroe, and the secondary exped- 
itions, which were launched from 
the footholds won by them, Lin- 
coln’s paper blockade was slowly 
but steadily converted into a tight 
ring of steel. It is considered 
very doubtful that Confederate 
military power could have been 
completely subdued in the absence 
of an effective naval blockade. 
Consequently, the possession of 
Fort Monroe was a major factor 
in the total victory which was 
finally won by the Union forces. 


SUBMARINES IN 
HAMPTON ROADS 


“A rebel infernal machine,” to 
use the indignant expression of 
Harpers Weekly, attempted to 
blow up the Union flagship Minn- 
esota off Fort Monroe on the 
evening of October 9, 1861. The 
attempt failed because the two 
men in the hand-operated subma- 
rine mistook the Minnesota’s grappling line for her 
anchor chain. Thinking they were under the hull 
of the ship, they floated the submarine upward 
to attach a torpedo, but instead came to the sur- 
face. They quickly resubmerged, but not before 
the Minnesota’s guard boat had sounded an alarm. 
The Confederate submarine made its escape to 
the shore where it was carted back to Norfolk. 

The irate Harper’s Weekly concluded its nar- 
rative with this warning to the saucy Confeder- 
ates who had dared to attack the mighty Minnesota 
below her water line: “It is possible that before 
the time arrives for a fresh experiment with this 
machine the rebels at Norfolk may have occupa- 
tion for their ingenuity nearer home. Commodore 
Goldsborough and his officers may perhaps have 
a little ‘infernal machine’ of their own, with which 
rebeidom may possibly make acquaintance.” 

And in truth, the United States Government 
did let a contract on November 1, 1861, for a sub- 
marine to be built according to the design of Brutus 
Villeroi, a Frenchman from Nantes, France. Ac- 
cording to Louis H. Bolander from whose study we 
borrow, this submarine, named the Alligator, was 
the only Union submarine actually launched during 
the Civil War. Forty-six feet long, 6 feet deep 
and 4% feet in breadth, it was completely sub- 
mersible. The Alligator was propelled by 16 oars, 
8 on each side on the principle of the webbed foot 
of a duck, hung to a rod, which was connected with 
a crank designed to be worked backward and for- 
ward by hand. Its full crew was sixteen men in 
addition to the commander. The submarine was 
completed early in 1862, except for a device to 
purify the air while submerged. This was not in- 
stalled because of a dispute between the contractor, 
Martin Thomas, and the constructors, Neafie & 
Levy. After several months of delay, Villeroi, the 
designer, seems to have given up in disgust and 
disappeared. 

On June 23, 1862, the Alligator, without air 
purifying equipment, arrived in Hampton Roads 
in tow of a tug. By this time Norfolk had passed 
into Union hands and the scene of action was far 
up the James River. The old salt, Commodore 
Goldsborough, who had begun his career during 
the War of 1812, viewed the Alligator with skep- 
ticism and ill-concealed dislike. Nevertheless, he 
sent it up the James River to Commander John 
Rodgers, who was supporting General McClellan’s 
campaign against Richmond. Rodgers kept it only 
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four days and then sent it back to Goldsborough 
saying he could not use it. Goldsborough replied, 
“T never thought it would be of the slightest use 
to you.” It, is evident that the Union Navy with 
its overwhelming numerical superiority did not 
have the same incentive to develop and utilize new 
weapons as did the embryonic Confederate Navy. 

Bolander believes that had the Alligator been 
adequately supplied with air, she might have be- 
come a formidable weapon. 

The Alligator was taken to Washington Navy 
Yard, but in March 1863 it was brought back to 
Hampton Roads to await the arrival of Acting Mas- 
ter Samuel Eakins who was to take it to Port 
Royal, South Carolina, for use with the South At- 


‘lantic Blockading Squadron. It left Newport News 


on April 1, 1863, in tow of the U.S.S. Sumpter. 
The next day in a heavy gale off Cape Hatteras 
the port hawser attached to the Alligator parted. 
A council of officers decided, not too regretfully 
one suspects, to cut the other hawser and turn the 
submarine adrift. And so disappeared the Alli- 
gator, which through no fault of its own had be- 
come a white elephant! 


HUNTER DAVIDSON AGAIN! 


The Confederates made another unconventional 
assault on the Minnesota on April 9, 1864, as she lay 
at anchor off Newport News. The daring and re- 
sourceful Lieutenant Hunter Davidson came down 
the James River, over one hundred miles, in his 
small steam torpedo boat, the Squib. The prow of 
this vessel was fitted with a long pole on the end of 
which was suspended a torpedo containing fifty- 
three pounds of gunpowder. Slipping through the 
Union fleet under cover of darkness Davidson ex- 
ploded the torpedo against the side of the flagship, 
springing some frames and planking, destroying a 
good amount of ammunition and disabling three gun 
carriages. The Squib’s torpedo pole was shattered 
and the little vessel was hurled forcibly backwards 


for a considerable distance. Her single-cylinder 
engine stalled, but her plucky engineer, feeling 
for the parts in the dark, got her under way again, 
and the Squib headed upstream in a shower of 
bullets. 

The Minnesota’s guardboat, the tug Poppy was 
unable to give chase because the engineer had just 
fed cold water into her boiler to prevent the safety 
valve from blowing. Consequently, there was not 
sufficient pressure of steam to work the ship at 
the moment the emergency arose. (The Poppy had 
been ordered not to blow steam through her safety 
valve when lying by the flagship; this to avoid 
noise.) It was nearly half an hour before the tug’s 
crew could raise enough steam to get under way. 
So the Squib made an easy escape, carrying David- 
son and his crew of six safely back up the James 
River to their base just below Richmond. 


PEACE CONFERENCE 


The year 1865 opened with peace talk in the 
air. The advantage had now shifted definitely to 
the side of the United States Government, but there 
were some in the North who thought that the war, 
so costly in blood and treasure, could be shortened. 
In the South there were some who thought that 
a few concessions might be obtained before the 
Confederacy went down in utter defeat. 

The Hampton Roads Peace Conference took 
place aboard the steamer River Queen under the 
guns of Fort Monroe on February 3, 1865. The 
Confederates were represented by Alexander H. 
Stephens, Vice President, Robert M. T. Hunter, 
presiding officer of the Confederate Senate, and 
John A. Campbell, Assistant Secretary of War. The 
United States Government was represented by no 
less than President Abraham Lincoln and his Sec- 
retary of State, William H. Seward. 

Lincoln insisted that the seceded states must lay 
down their arms and return to the Union. The 
Confederate commissioners held out for independ- 
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UNLOADING WOUNDED AT FORT MONROE 
The stretcher cases are being carried to the hospitals on horse-drawn railway cars. 


ence, as they had been in- 
structed by Jefferson Davis. 
The conference ended in a 
deadlock after four hours of 
fruitless discussion. Three 
months later (April 9, 1865), 
General Lee surrendered to 
General Grant at Appomat- 
tox. 


THE LINCOLN 
CONSPIRATORS 


Abraham Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes 
Booth in Ford’s Theater, 
Washington, on April 14. On 
April 17 Samuel Arnold, a 
former accomplice of Booth, 
was arrested at Fort Monroe 
where he had been quietly 
working, since April 1, in 
the store of the sutler, John 
W. Wharton, at the Old 
Point Comfort Wharf. Arn- 
old had been involved in the 
plot to kidnap Lincoln, but 
when the attempt in March 
1865 failed because the President was not in the 
carriage the conspirators were waiting for, Arnold 
withdrew from the plot. 

To get as far away from Booth’s influence as 
possible, Arnold left Washington and eventually 
took a position at Fort Monroe. A letter found 
in Booth’s trunk after the assassination connected 
Arnold with the abduction plot, but exonerated 
him from the assassination plot. Arnold was taken 
to Washington and tried with the rest of the “Lin- 
coln conspirators.” He was not hung, but was 
with several others confined on Dry Tortugas, a 
lonely island off the coast of Florida. He was par- 
doned in 1869. 


FALLEN LEADER IN PRISON 


Jefferson Davis was brought to Fort Monroe 
and imprisoned in Casemate No. 2 on May 22, 1865. 
(A casemate is a chamber in the wall of a fort.) 
The Confederate President was charged with plot- 
ting the assassination of Abraham Lincoln. On 
May 23 the prisoner was forcibly shackled by virtue 
of an optional order given to Major General Nel- 
son A. Miles by Charles A. Dana, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War. Davis resisted vigorously, knock- 
ing down the blacksmith as he was about to apply 
the ankle irons. Captain Jerome Titlow of the 
Third Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, who was Of- 
ficer of the Day, threw himself between the two 
men to protect Jefferson Davis from injury. 

The next day the prisoner was examined by 
the Chief Medical Officer of Fort Monroe who was 
Lieutenant Colonel John J. Craven from Newark, 
New Jersey. He recommended that the irons be 
removed, but no action was taken. The news of 
the shackling leaked out and caused protests from 
prominent Northerners of unquestioned loyalty, 
such as Thurlow Weed, one of the leaders of the 
Republican party. 

On May 28, five days after the shackles had 
been applied, Secretary of War Stanton ordered 
them to be removed. They were never put on 
again. The prisoner was treated with great kind- 
ness by Dr. Craven and after four and one-half 
months in the casemate cell, the humane Union 
Army doctor succeeded in getting him removed to 
Carroll Hall. This was an officers quarters which 
stood in the northwest bastion of the fort where the 
present guardhouse is. 


UNION HOSPITAL LAUNDRESSES 


Diligent “contrabands” carried the linen home 
and returned it freshly laundered. 
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BAILED OUT 


A most thorough investi- 
gation by the Bureau of Mil- 
1 itary Justice failed to un- 
1 cover one shred of reliable 
evidence connecting Jeffer- 
son Davis with the assassina- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 
The chief witness against 
Davis, a certain Sanford 
Conover, was found to be a 
professional perjurer. He 
| was sentenced to the peni- 
tentiary. 

In June 1866, a sympa- 
thetic book by Dr. Craven, 
entitled, Prison Life of Jeff- 
erson Davis, was published. 
This took, which had a 
large sale, undoubtedly 
helped prepare public senti- 
ment in the Northern states 
for the eventual release of 
the distinguished prisoner. 
On May 13, 1867, after two 
years of confinement at Fort 
Monroe, Jefferson Davis was 
released on a $100,000 bail bond signed by Horace 
Greeley, Commodore Vanderbilt, Gerritt Smith and 
others, including some prominent citizens of Rich- 
mond. In 1869 the charges against Davis were 
dropped. He died in 1889. 


VESTIGES AND OFFSHOOTS 


The Post Hospital of Fort Monroe formerly 
stood inside the wall of the fort north of the Main 
Sallyport about where Building No. 10 is today. 
After the war broke out it was soon filled to over- 
flowing. The Hygeia Hotel, which stood just out- 
side the Main Sallyport, was converted into the 
Hygeia Military Hospital, functioning as such until 
it was dismantled by order of the War Depart- 
ment at the end of 1862. 

A girl’s school known as the Chesapeake Fe- 
male College stood on the shore of Hampton Roads 
between Mill Creek and Hampton Creek. The stu- 
dents fled at the outbreak of the war. It was soon 
discovered that a Confederate was using the cupola 
of the deserted school as an observation tower. 
The building was seized and converted into the 
Chesapeake Military Hospital. The entire hospital, 
including the main building, two added temporary 
buildings and some tent wards, is said to have had 
a capacity of 1,100 to 1,200 beds. 

In August 1862, a huge, wooden, pavilion type 
of hospital was built on the east shore of Hamp- 
ton Creek; about two miles west of Fort Monroe. 
It was called Hampton Military Hospital. The 
pavilions were echeloned in the form of a V, with 
administration buildings, quarters, and storeroom 
closing in the triangle, and with kitchen and din- 
ing room in the inclosed space. Hampton Military 
Hospital had a capacity of 1,800 patients. After 
the opening of Hampton Military Hospital, the 
Chesapeake Military Hospital was used for officers. 
Many Confederates, captured in battle, were treat- 
ed in these two hospitals. 

The addition of 400 hospital-tents and 60 wall- 
tents increased the total capacity of these two hospi- 
tals to nearly 4,000 beds. They were connected 
with Fort Monroe by a horse-drawn railroad, which 
began at the Old Point Comfort Wharf, ran along 
Ingalls Road, crossed Mill Creek via the bridge, 
went through Camp Hamilton (now Phoebus), con- 
tinued along County Line Road to Hampton Mili- 
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CAMP HAMILTON SEEN FROM FORT MONROE 


E. Sachse, 1861 
The Mariners Museum 


Today the camp site is occupied by the borough of Phoebus. 
Mill Creek Bridge in the foreground. 


tary Hospital and then across Jones Creek to Chesa- 
peake Military Hospital. 

After the war, Hampton Military Hospital, be- 
ing of temporary construction, was demolished, 
except for a few buildings, which were used by the 
former Union general, Samuel C. Armstrong, to 
start a school for ex-slaves in 1868. Armstrong 
had commanded Negro troops during the wer. 
From this humble beginning grew the present wide- 
ly known Hampton Institute. 


SOLDIERS’ HOME 


Chesapeake Military Hospital, being a perman- 
ent structure, was left intact. It was bought by 
General Benjamin F. Butler, who sold it to the Uni- 
ted States Government for use as the Southern 
Branch of the National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. To this institution opened in 1871, 
came thousands of Union veterans to spend their 
declining days in a garden spot of the South. Greatly 
enlarged, it is today known as the Kecoughtan 
Veterans Administration Center, which cares for 
the veterans of all United States wars. Kecough- 
tan’s last Civil War veteran died in 1946. He was 
Charles Woodcock, born in 1834, who served as a 
private in the First New York Infantry from 1863 
to 1865. 

The old Chesapeake Military Hospital building 
eventually became inadequate and was torn down 
in the early years of the present century. One of 
the most popular Governors of the Soldiers’ Home 
was Colonel Phillip T. Woodfin, a former Union 
officer, who was the incumbent from 1874 to 1901. 


HAMPTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


The National Cemetery, which is located be- 
tween Hanipton Institute and the Kecoughtan 
Veterans Administration Center, is an outgrowth 
of the common graveyard of Chesapeake Military 
Hospital and Hampton Military Hospital, the two 
Civil War hospitals. After the war the remains 
of many other Union soldiers fallen in battle were 
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gathered up and brought to this burying place, 
which thus became a National Cemetery. The 
large granite column in the cemetery was erected 
with money raised by Miss Dorothea L. Dix, the 
famous social reformer and Civil War nurse. Its 
cornerstone was laid in 1867. Also buried in this 
cemetery are a number of Confederates, these be- 
ing prisoners who died while under treatment in 
either Hampton or Chesapeake Military Hospitals. 

During the Civil War so many runaway slaves 
descended upon Fort Monroe that overflow camps 
became necessary. These were called “contraband 
camps” in accordance with General Butler’s theory 
that runaway slaves were subject to confiscation 
as “contraband of war”. The two main gatherings 
of “contrabands” were in Slabtown, a collection of 
huts on the outskirts of Camp Hamilton, and in the 
Grand Contraband Camp in Hampton, which lay 
parallel to West Queen Street. Of Slabtown (so- 
called because the huts were constructed from 
slabs, the rough outside pieces of logs which had 
been cut into boards) few, if any, recognizable 
vestiges remain. However, the Grand Contraband 
Camp, which was well laid out, became a part of 
the city of Hampton when it was rebuilt after the 
war. This explains the presence of streets named 
mugen Grant and Union in the heart of this South- 
ern city. 


PHOEBUS 


Camp Hamilton, on the north shore of Mill 
Creek, was discontinued several years after the 
Civil War. A small town named Chesapeake City 
grew up on its site. Its name was later changed 
to Phoebus in honor of Harrison Phoebus. He was 
a Maryland farm youth who, after serving for a 
time in the Union Army, came to Fort Monroe as 
the agent of the Adams Express Company. Like a 
Horatio Alger hero he rose to success and eminence 
as the owner-manager of the post-Civil War Hygeia 
Hotel at Old Point Comfort. Today the town of 
Phoebus is a part of the city of Hampton, but its 
namie was perpetuated in 1961 by renaming the 
bridge across Mill Creek, Phoebus Bridge. 
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THE GIBRALTAR OF CHESAPEAKE BAY 
Fort Monroe just before the Civil War. 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Camp Butler at Newport News was also dis- 
continued at the end of the Civil War, after serving 
briefly as a prison camp. The locality reverted to 
its prewar status of a small village, but not for long. 
As early as 1872, Collis P. Huntington, the railroad 
magnate, became convinced that Newport News 
with its excellent harbor, would be the best place 
for the eastern deep-water terminus of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, which was to link the Ohio 
River Valley with Chesapeake Bay. In 1881 the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad extended its line from 
Richmond to Newport News. It was extended 
from Newport News to Fort Monroe (Old Point 
Comfort) in 1882. In 1889 Huntington established 
the enterprise which is today known as the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company. 
Newport News, a village since 1621, was incorporat- 
ed as a city in 1896. 


MISS TIDBALL 


In 1957 Fort Monroe received a visit from Miss 
Mabel Tidball, daughter of Major General John C. 
Tidball, famous Civil War artillery officer and a 
commander of Fort Monroe in the postbellum per- 
iod. Once she had crossed the moat into the fort, 
she felt quite at home. Miss Tidball was born in 


1875 in the oficers quarters op- 
posite Casemate No. 2. Asa child 
she was often requested by South- 
ern vistors to point out the case- 
mate where “our President was 
imprisoned.” : 


For many years Casemate No. 
2 has been called the Jefferson 
Davis Casemate. It is now a part 
of the Fort Monroe Casemate Mu- 
seum which also includes Case- 
mates Nos.1 and3. In 1952, No. 1 
was designated as the Monitor and 
Merrimack Casemate. It contains 
pictures and maps of the battle of 
the ironclads and scale models of 
both ships. Casemate No. 3, now 
called the Old Fort Monroe Case- 
mate, is replete with Civil War ex- 
hibits, including the Civil War His- 
torama, an oil painting by Jack 
Clifton. 

The Fort Monroe Casemate 
Museum is open every day of the 
year from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Ad- 
mission is free, as the purpose of 
the museum is commemorative 
and educational. 


LIKE GIBRALTAR 


It is often asked why the Confederates, so 
energetic and proficient in the art of war, made no 
attempt, apart from the raid of the Merrimack, to 
bring about the downfall of this menacing Union 
base only eighty miles southeast of Richmond. The 
answer is that they did not believe it possible to 
capture Fort Monroe. 

Powerful, strategically located, isolated from 
the mainland, and supported by the Union Navy, 
Fort Monroe was as proof against assault as Gibral- 
tar. The leaders of the Confederacy were familiar 
with these facts. Both Robert E. Lee and Joseph 
E. Johnston had served at Fort Monroe as young 
officers in the United States Army. Lee, while a 
lieutenant of Engineers at Fort Monroe from 1831 
to 1834, completed the moat, constructed outworks 
and worked on the foundations of the fort on the 
Rip Raps (later Fort Wool). Jefferson Davis, while 
United States Secretary of War (1853-1857), had 
inspected Fort Monroe. 

We are, therefore, quite justified in concluding 
that the Confederates never attacked Fort Monroe 
because they saw no hope of success. Like Gibral- 
tar, which has not been besieged since 1783, the 
invincible strength of Fort Monroe precluded attack 
during the Civil War. 


TALES OF OLD FORT MONROE 


. Robert E. Lee at Fort Monroe. 9. 
. Black Hawk at Fort Monroe. 10. 
. Edgar Allan Poe at Fort Monroe. ae 
. General Simon Bernard: Aide to Napoleon, 12. The Monitor and the Merrimack. 

Designer of Fort Monroe. 13. Jefferson Davis: Brief Biography. ; 
Is it a Fort or a Fortress? 14. On to Richmond! General McClellan’s Peninsular 
Fort Monroe in the Civil War. Campaign. 
. Short History of the War of 1861-1865. 15. Abraham Lincoln at the Hampton Roads Peace 
. U. S. Grant Comes to Fort Monroe. Conference (1865). 


Abraham Lincoln’s Campaign Against the Merrimack. 
Old Point Comfort: America’s Greatest Bastion. 
The Fanny: First Aircraft Carrier (1861). 


ONT Pwone 


10 cents each. Three for 25 cents. Seven for 50 cents. Fifteen for one dollar. 


Fort Monroe Casemate Museum, Box 341, Fort Monroe, Virginia 
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